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OBSERVATIONS, &c 



Mr. Robinson, iu support of his motion for a 
select committee of the House of Commons, ** to 
consider and revise our existing taxation," is 
understood to have proposed that taxes to the 
amount of £15,700,000 should be repealed or 
reduced, and that a graduated property tax should 
be substituted. 

The motion was introduced by the honourable 
mover in a speech of persuasive force, and was 
ably supported by several members. It was 
opposed by the chancellor of the exchequer. Lord 
Althorp, and the vice president of the board of 
trade, Mr. Poulett Thomson, and, upon a division, 
was lost, the numbers being — 

For the motioo •«•«•••• 155 

Against it • • 221 

Majority ••• 66 



Lord Althorp is understood to have argued, in 
substance, as follows :— 



That a commatatioD of taxes woald be attended 
with much partial inconvenieDce. 

That coDSumptioo woald oot increase, as a 
consequence, because the incofoes of the opulent 
classes would be reduced in such manner as 
to leave consumption, as to those classes, un- 
altered* 

That by taxing the opulent, the employment of 
the poor would be less. 

That a property tax would drive capital from 
the country, and must be considered, exclusively, 
as a war tax; — and — 

That the graduation of such a tax, upon an 
ascending scale, would tend to and terminate in, 
the equalisation of all property. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson is understood to have 
argued ; — 

That the proposed commutation of taxes would 
unsettle and disturb all the great interests of the 
country, and would have the ej3ect of driving 
away capital. 

Excepting the ** graduations^ of the tax, and 
that a property tax, as ordinarify understood j might 
have the effect of '^ driving capital from the 
country,'^ there appears to be but little weight in 
these objections ; and it is the principal object of 
the following pages to shew, that every objection 
thus urged in opposition to the motion, admits 



either of being natiefactorily answered, or miglit 
be deprived of its force by li 4fffefecit modificatibti 
of the^taK; that the repeal of taxes rii^t, at the 
same ticDe, be carried to a much greaterexteiltthaii 
is proposed by the 'honourable tnov^; and that 
a property tisix, upOD a plan noiv to be suggested, 
would be beneficial generally, and in the highest 
di^ree advantageous to the iemded proprietor. 

The dbjections will be first noticed;— the 
outline of the plan to be proposed will then be 
submitted to the reader. 

Firstly ;-*- As to the classes to be aflfected, in the 
fifstdnstance. by the repeal of taxi^; namely, the 
dealers in the articles to be relieved from taxatiofn* 

Undoubtedly, the particular trades or branches 
of Udanufacture to be directly affected liy 'the 
repeal of th!& tax, niight, for a time, be un^ 
settled. If, however, a measure can be devised 
and carried intp eff^dt, of. a nature greatly to 
benefit the whole community, every trade and 
branch of manufacture must derive compensation 
from the geqeral ioiprovement. 'Or, gtviii^ the 
utmost latitude to the argutnait, is the apprehiM- 
rioo of some partial and -temporary indonveniedde 
to tiie trading and manufacturing classes, to be 
allowed to perpetuate the evils of the present sys-* 
tem of taxation ? — Who can reflefct on the tineasy 
and< distre^ed state of the country ; on the scanty 
rieward of labour ; on the terrific amount of pau- 
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perism and crime; on the boanty held oot to 
illicit trade and practices by the high-reyenne 
system, aod on the expense of that system ; on 
the intermption to the free course of demand and 
snpply occasioned by the same system ; and, at 
the same time, allow this objection to have any 
force, in opposition to the only measure by which 
the commercial, manufacturing or landed interest, 
can be placed on secure and solid foundations ? 

Secondly ; — As to the inability of the opulent to 
add to their present consumption. 

This is an error of magnitude and importance, 
and so calculated to mislead the judgment, as to 
demand distinct and complete refutation. 

Even if all property equally contributed to the 
burthens of the country, on the present system, 
the position assumed would be questionable : but 
all property does not equally so contribute; on 
the contrary, a large part of the property escapes 
taxation.! 

At the very least, one fourth part of the 
fudded property of the country escapes. A large 
part of the sum standing in the name of the ac- 
countant-general escapes, because the dividends 
are, for the most part, again funded ; the large 
sum in the names of the trustees of the 
£quitable Assurance Office; the considerable 
sums in the names of the trustees of the other 
Life I and Fire Assurance, and other joint-stock 



companies ; in the names of the trustees of the 
numerous corporations, and invested on other 
public trusts; and the numerous private trusts 
for minors and others: all this property, with 
little exception, is free from taxation. So is all 
the private income from property, annually accu- 
mulated from savings and invested in the various 
foreign funds, and other foreign securities : so is 
all income from property, in this country, ex- 
pended in foreign countries. Now, exactly as 
these various classes of proprietors should be 
made to contribute to the national burthens, would 
the proprietary classes, who expend their in« 
comes in this country, be enabled to consume 
more: if three now pay the whole of the taxes, 
let a fourth be brought in to contribute in equal 
proportion, and each of the three would have the 
means of purchasing more, to the amount of the 
taxation to be borne by the fourth. If the pro- 
portion of each person's expenditure constituted 
of taxes, or occasioned by their direct or indirect 
operation, be 33t per cent., as is said (the propor- 
tion is greater), each of the three would be enabled 
to increase his consumption eight and a third 
per cent; an important addition to the means 
of employing the working classes, and whichy 
in the increase of taxable articles consumed, 
would afford a proportional compensation for a 
diminished rate of taxation. And this not only 
disposes of the question of an increase of con- 
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^umptioa, as a consequence of the proposed qqiii»' 
mutation of taxes, but at the same time ^jfrpMW 
the fallacy of the argument, that the rich i^bbld 
have less means of employing the poor, sboiild the 
legislature impose a property ta^ip in cooiQlutsifion 
for other taxes. 

• • • • 

Thirdly; — As to th6 general distilrbtoee aad 
unsettling of the great interests of the country. " 

In this argument there might be much forae, 
if the various clashes of society had reason lb> 
contentment -in their present condition) if we 
vfere a people living in the enjoyment of a 
fair ramuneritioo for labour and exertions anid 
adequate returns from property; and if ch«mge 
or disturbance could be prevented. But it ig 
too notorious to render specific proof nepeih 
sary, that the nation hais been restless aod 
uneasy, nay, strongly ^anvuhed (to u^e an ^Xn 
pression to be found repeatedly in the speeches 
of the late Lord liverpool), with Uttle mtetr 
mission, during the whole of the time wliie^ 
has elapsed since the p6&ce: a period of awful 
change, iin which, more than onea^ the nation 
has beeo on the very verge of rebelUoo ; » Mrhich 
ao unfavourable change of conditij^fi' in pndivi- 
daals and families has been nearly general^ land 
in which the morals of the country lAwe 4unk 
in a corresponding decree : and in the hf» 6t 
this dreadful experience, we talk appreheamr^y 
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of the oonsequeiiQes of disturbing and unset- 
tling the great interests of the country, through 
the adoption of measures for establishing those 
interests on the clear and solid foundations of 
truth and justice. Changes are taking place 
at this moment — and especially a change in the 
alienation of the feelings and affections binding 
the poor to the rich ;-^-a change is going on, in 
the growing want of confidence in the rulers 
of the land; — and a change will shortly be 
experienced, in the total mistrust of the legis- 
tature, should parliament surrender so grave an4 
wteresting a question as the means of relieving 
the industry and exertion of the country, through 
an undefined fear of the effect of change. As if 
H were not the province of wisdom to admit that 
change is always going on; or the duty of the 
statesman to guide the course of change, with dis- 
crimination and skilly to great national and mora! 
ends. 

Fourthly; — As to the graduation of the tax. 

The objection that the graduation of a property 
(ax, upon an ascending scale, would operate unr 
Ikirly towards the larger proprietors, is well 
ibunded. Of any given sum expended, in living 
in England, 93^ per cent, (it is more) is 
said to be occasioned by taxation. Sup- 
pose the demand upon a proprietor, > in re- 
«peet of ft property tax, to be e(}ual to one-fifth 

B 
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of his iocome derived from property^ the benefit 
which* he would derive from that mode of Gdti- 
tributing to the exigencies of the state, would be 
exactly in the proportion which his expenditar^, 
in this country, may bear to that income. If he 
expend the whole of his income, at home, he 
would derive the greatest benefit ; — if he do not 
expend any part at home, he would be benefited ifa 
the lowest degree, or not at all. Now, it may fairfy 
be presumed, that persons of small and moderate 
income, derived from property, more nearly ap- 
proximate their expenditure to their incomes, than 
persons of larger possession ; that is to say, that 
the persons accumulating money fi*om income, 
derived from property, are to be found, more espe- 
cially, in the classes of the larger proprietors* 
The benefit then being greater to' the smaller 
than the larger proprietors, in proportion to the 
contribution to be paid to the property tax, why 
should the latter contribute in a higher ratio? A 
proprietor having and expending an income of 
£500 per annum, pays in respect of taxes (as it is 
said) 33i per cent, or £166 13^. 4d. and to a pro- 
perty tax, if imposed at the rate of twenty per 
cent., would pay £lOO per annum. Another pro- 
prietor has £1,000 per annum, of which he ex- 
pends no more than the half. He also pays in re- 
spect of the taxes the same sum of £166 13^. 4d. bat 
as the price of the relief he is to obtain from far- 
atioa, would pay to the property tax £200; and it is 



fit heisbould do so, because he has twice as much 
property as his neighbour, under the protectio.n of 
the state, and he might receive a larger measure of 
compensation, if he thought proper to bring hi^ 
income intp circulation. But upon what principle 
is he to be charged in a higher raiio than his less 
opulent neighbour, in proportion to whom, even 
at an equal rate of contribution, he would pay dou- 
ble? If the property tax be considered as a mea- 
sure of protection, it is right that all property 
should contribute alike. If considered as a com- 
mutation for other taxes, it is clear that the 
smaller would be benefited in full proportion to the 
larger, proprietors, and therefore ought to be made 
liable to the same rate of contribution. 

Fifthly, and more particularly; — As to the effect 
Qf the proposed commutation, in driving capital 
from the country, and the opinion occasionally 
pronounced, that a property tax is to be consi* 
dered exclusively as a war tax. 

The objections under this head ^re undoubt- 
edly of considerable force, with reference, to an 
ordinary. annual property tax,. and unless. a plan 
for commuting existing taxes for a property tax^ 
free from the risk of the consequences appre- 
hended, could be devised, any measure for. that 
purpose must be. considered, at the least, as of 
questionable propriety, whatever may . be the valuie 
and importance of the principle in itself. 
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Happily, however, it can hi deiiioimtrated^ that 
the principle of the measure might now be applied, 
not only without any material risk of driving ca- 
pital from the country, but with the certainty of 
greatly increasing the motives for employing ca- 
pital within it, repealing at the same time, not 
fifteen, but thirty millions of taxes; and, there- 
fore, that a property lax is applicable to a slate 
of peace as well as of war. 

The plan of a properly tax, so freed from ob- 
jections, is as follows : 

Firstly ; — To subject all property in the United 
Kingdom to assessment, at the rate of twenty per 
cent. 

Secondly, and simultaneously; — To declare a 
remission of laves to the extent of thirty millions 
per annum, to be brought into opei^tion as quickly 
as a due regard to the stock in hand of traders 
and dealers would admit. 

Thirdly; — To reduce all public salaries, pay 
and pensions, at the same rate of twenty per cent. 

Fourthly; — To apply the principal, as received 
in discharge of the assessment, to the payment of 
the public creditor. 



Under the operation of these measures, the 
funded and unfunded debt would be cancelled to 
the extent of 160 millions, or one fifth of the aa< 
nuity and annual interest, by the assessment on the 
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debtitoilfil beiiig a saving 6f siif niilHoM per aantm^^ 
neirly^ 

The kiDd, estimated^t 1,500 milKorigy and afau 
sfess^ for 300 millionSy w6^1d ^ay the lasi 
tioned sum^ or interest thereon (at thfe option 
the pi^oprietdt*X at three per cent, jfyer aDduao^ 
equal t6 nine n>iltion» pe^ anhurii. 

The dWellidg-bottses^ ^stitoafed at 500 milHonai 
would pay 100 uiiHions or ao aiinnal tai, fbr a 
term of years to be limited (the pt'Operty being o( 
a perishable nature), at the rate of £ve per cent, 
per annum^ on the sum ksse^sed,i equal to five iliil- 
tietis per anrlum; • 

Other prop^ty^ that ief to sa^/ ooB^nerciaK 
agricultural and manufacturing capital^ aiid all 
jother^ not aboyemention^d, estinaated at 609 mil<- 
lionsy would pay ltK> millioils^ w until piaidvifi^ 
lefrest at the rate of three pet cdnt.f equal tkl 
jS4800,000. The ass^ilsoieRt oii such pafrt of the 
property as would not, from its naturd^ afibrd 
tibe meads 6f security^ to b^ paid by early infilal- 
meots. 

In respect df these varibud desDriptionfii of j^tti^ 
ftrty^ which of the pi^o|Mrietor8 ctold avoid thtt 
proposed impost, by a transfer of hi* capilal to 
other doubtries? CoukI the propri^toihs of tU^ 
kmd or df tbe stock Qpotl the land P CoFirid iUt 
ipt dpiietors df the dwellihg bouses? Or of tki 
canals, railways, or docks? Wowld tbi ntaDO^ 
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facturer suddenly abandon his works at the sacri- 
fice of the larger part of the capita! invested in 
them, and the toss of his station as a British 
manufacturer? Would the merchant as suddenly 
abandon his trade? And each, with the pros- 
pects which the repeal of thirty millions of taxes 
would open to him? Some sales of funded pro- 
perty might, no doubt, be made, but here there 
could be no seller who would not be replaced by 
a buyer, and the amount to bear the tax would 
consequently be the same. 

On the other hand, a large remission of taxes 
would encourage the investment of capital, be- 
cause, as might be demonstrated, if the labour 
and enterprise of the country were relieved in 
the manner proposed, the demand upon the na- 
tional industry would he greatly augmented, and 
the pro6ts of stock be much increased, at the 
same time that the cost of living would be greatly 
reduced. 

It may therefore be safely concluded that, 
proceeding by means of a charge upon property, 
although part of that charge would resolve itself 
into an annual payment, little, if any part of the 
property of the country, could evade the tax ; and 
that, so far from the measure being calculated to 
drive capital permanently from, additional motives, 
of great force, would be supplied for employing 
capital in, the country. 

The measure proposed, re-stated, is as follows: 
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1* Reduction of annual public pay and pensions, 
and reduction in the cost of stores for the 
public service, consequent on the proposed 
repeal of taxes • 4,000,000 

3. Reduction of annuity and annual interest pay- 
able to the public creditor (nearfy) 6,000,000 

Assessment on property. 

3. On land, equal to 9,000,000 

4* On dwelling houses, equal to ••...• 5,000,000 

5, On other property, equal to 4,800,000 

^§28,800,000 

which would cancel upwards of £30,000,000 of 
gross taxes paid by the public. 

Of this measure, carrying as it would, healing 
to every interest of the country, who could justly 
complain ? 

1. Could the public functionary or stipendiary, 
if he expend his income at home, complain ? 

His income is diminished — but the same sup- 
plies and establishment for his family cost far 
less, and part of the means of so reducing prices 
is derived from the accumulator and absentee, who 
now escape taxation, leaving, under the present 
system, those who expend their income at home, 
to bear the whole burthen of the taxes. 

2. Could the public annuitant, if he expend his 
income at home, reasonably complain? 

No — for the reasons assigned in answer to the 
first question. 

3. Could the landed proprietor ? — less than any 
other class, though none could, fairly or reasonably 
complain. 



i 
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Under (he present operation of the taxes, 
the proportion bearing directly iipon the land 
and the resident proprietor/ is verv considera- 
ble; but to the indirect and consequemtial opera- 
tion of the taxes, is to be traced nearly the 
wlioie of the distress experienced by the landed 
proprietor. Which of the taxes on artjcle^ of 
consumption does not bear with accumulated 
force on the landed proprietor ? If any de- 
scription of manufacture be taxed, of which is 
he not the largest consumer, in the persons of 
hliUNcIf, his family, his tenants, the labourers 
nndor and the artisans employed by, his tenants ? 
If brrud or beer be dear through the operation of 
tnx«H, who again is the largest consumer? 

If the markets for agricultural produce or for 
HtoC'k be IcHH resorted to by the various classes of 
C!onNnntr?rs, owing to their reduced condition, aris- 
\\\f( fVoni the operation of taxes, who are the suf- 
ftirnrN in the deficient returns from the market? 

tf tlie pauper poor are to be maintained, upon 
whom does the accumulated weight fall of haying 
to iimintain them, at the rate of highly taxed com- 
nuHlitiiis? And then, in his country establishment 
H|id his town establishment, the proprietor pays 
Ills (uintingrnt of the direct taxes. 

On th« (ioutvixry — if the mass of taxes on con- 
sumption wore to be repealed, who would derive 
\\\p iti'nutnNt benefit? Beyond all proportion, the 
Ittlid^d proprietor. 
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In such a case, the bene6t of the redaction in 
the prices of manufactured goods, of all supplies 
to a farm, of bread , of beer, of the other neces- 
saries of life, would be experienced by the landed 
proprietor, in all the ramifications and bearings 
above mentioned. 

The increase of demand at market, which 
would be immediate and progressive, would again 
chiefly benefit the landed proprietor. 

The diminished number of p&uperid consequent 
on an increase of employment, and the low rate 
at which the pauper could be maintained^ would 
be a further and most important benefit to the 
landed proprietor, in particular ; at the same time 

m 

that the proposed measure would very much 
facilitate the execution of any plan for the more 
judicious management and regulation of the poor. 

As the price of those advantages, what is pro- 
posed ? That the landed proprietary should pay 
an annual sum of nine millions, or a capital equal 
to the redemption of that burthen, as may be con- 
venient to the respective proprietoi's. 

That is the ostensible character of the m^sure 
proposed, as respects the land^ prc^rietor ; but 
in truth, much less is demabded of that cl^a : 
for as it unfortunately happens that a <^onsi- 
derable proportion of the land is under mort- 
gs^, and as the nmrtffigee would be obliged 
to pjay. ^he interest of the asses^nent *^n -the 
sum l^it, so long as the mortgage migh^ oonti- 

c 
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niie, the mortgagee would probably pay not less 
than one-third of the whole ; leaving, to be actu- 
ally paid by the landed proprietors themselves, 
. an annual sum of six millions only ; with the fair 
presumption of having a thriving tenantry, and of 
their parishes being relieved from the claims of 
the able-bodied poor. The price to be paid, by 
the landed proprietary, being, in proportion to 
the evils to be removed and avoided, and the 
positive good to be obtained, little more than 
nominal, however formidable the proposal may 
appear when considered abstractedly. 

4. Could the proprietors of dwelling-houses 
fairly complain ? 

Not if they expend their incomes in this coun- 
try, for the reasons assigned in answer to the 
first question. 

5. Could the merchant or manufacturer fairly 
complain P 

No; — for the same reasons, and because his 
remaining capital would be sufficient for the pur- 
chase and production of larger quantities of mer- 
chandize or a greater quantity of fabrics; and 
because the demand both from the foreign and 
home markets would greatly increase. 
Could the farmer fairly complain ? 

No ; — because his remaining capital would be 
more effective in the cultivation of his farm ; be- 
cause the demand at market for his produce 
would increase; because he would be much re* 
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lieved from the burthen of poor, and because the 
supplies for his family, as well as his farm, would 
be greatly reduced in price. 

Could the proprietors of canals, railways, 
bridges, or other property depending on the acti- 
vity of trade, complain ? 

No; — because the means of living would be 
supplied more cheaply, and because an increase 
of trade must ensue. 

The accumulator and absentee, indeed, might 
ui^e that they would not receive any equivalent 
in the repeal of the taxes which they do not pay. 
Still, many even of these classes, would expe- 
rience material benefit, and all might look for 
some advantage, direct or indirect, immediate or 
remote, from the operation of the measure; — the 
landed proprietor in the better condition of his 
estate, the accumulator in the greater security 
of property, and in a prospective regard to those 
who are to succeed to it ; and many of the absen- 
tees, in the inducement to return, which the relief 
of the country from taxes, as they now operate, 
would present. These, however, are precisely the 
classes whom the measure, upon the clearest prin- 
ciple, is intended more especially to reach. 

Here, then, is the outline of a plan which, to 
facilitate and secure its execution, only requires 
that degree of moral courage, without which no 
difficulty of magnitude can be expected to be 
overcome; — a plan which will bear the closest 
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examiDaiion ; which has been very much the sub- 
ject of examination and discussion, during the 
last fourteen years; which, in proportion as it has 
been understood, has been approved by moBt per- 
sons reasoning M^ith intelligence from cause to 
effect, and desirous of securing the well-being of 
each, by the comprehension of the interests of 
all: and which is recommended to the landed 
proprietor in particular, as the certain and only 
means of obtaining the advantages which, 
if not prevented by bad and mistaken political 
arrangements, must unavoidably flow to him from 
the industry and enterprise and the development 
of the vast resources, of this nation ; and to which 
plan the landed proprietors as a class, would, in 
effect, contribute the least, although, thus singu- 
larly does it happen, they are the parties who 
would, from the nature of things, be benefited by 
f its operation in a higher degree than any other 

class of proprietors. 

No, 2, Manchester •buUdmgs J 

Westminster^ \%i\i April^ 1833. 
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